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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


COAL TO DYESTUFF 


The high quality of our products is made possible— 


First: because the whole process of manufacture is performed by 

us. This includes: 

Mining the coal. 

Coking the coal. 

Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 
etc. 

Manufacturing from these products the various interme- 
diates required. 

The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 


Third: the policy of “quality first” always, plus the determina- 
tion to build a permanent 100% American Dyestuff 
industry. 


Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 

With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 
submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Works: General Offices: 


Carrollville, Wis _ First Nat’l Bank Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
TRADE MARK TRADE 


Branch Sales Offices: Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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JAPAN WARNS AMERICAN DYE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Director of Large Japanese Textile Association Says We Must 
Amend Our Export Methods if We Are to Retain Our Oriental Busi- 
ness, But That It Can Be Kept and Extended if We Act Quickly 


HE publisher of the Rrrorter was 
privileged last week to hold a 
rather lengthy conversation with 

Kiichi Mizutam, managing director of 
the Yamato Shokai, Ltd., Osaka, Japan 
—an association of several of the larg- 
est Japanese textile mills. Mr. Mizu- 
tani comes to America for a brief trip 
on behalf of these mills—in which his 
family has large financial interests— 
and also as representative of the Kyo- 
kuto Glass Company, Osaka, of which 
concern he is a director. He was fur- 
ther personally requested by the presi- 
dent of the Osaka Chamber of Com- 
merce to investigate matters concerning 
the dyestuff situation in America, par- 
ticulz rly with reference to our export 
practices. This latter commission is 
of unusual importance to the Ameri- 
can dyestuff manufacturers, as Osaka 
is the largest dyestuff and color center 
in the Orient. 


Although Mr. Mizutani gave us a 


very clear insight into general commer- 
cial conditions i in Japan, and dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the possibilities of the 
extension not only of commercial, 


but 





of political relations between the two 
countries, we were. of course, primar- 
ily interested in what he had to say of 
the present status and future outlook 
for American-made dyes in the Japa- 
nese market. 

In this connection and in his official 
capacity Mr. Mizutani brings to the 
American dye manufacturers a distinct 
warning that if they are to retain and 
increase their export business in Japan 
they must adopt very different methods 
from those which have prevailed up to 
the present time. Mr. Mizutani said 
that it was to-day very difficult, if not 
impossible, to sell American-made dyes 
in Japan on sample—that the Japanese 
consumers had become very distrustful 
of American dyestuffs and colors be- 
cause of the fact, established through 
repeated expereince, that goods received 
were, in a majority of cases, decidedly 
inferior to the samples from which or- 
ders had been placed. The result of 
this is that practically all business in 
American colors at the present time 
must be done on speculation by Japa- 
nese importing houses. In other words, 
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the Japanese importer, without being 
in possession of actual re-orders, must 
nevertheless order from America and 
await the arrival of the dyes themselves 
before he can dispose of them to the 
consumer. It is self-evident that a con- 
dition of this sort places a great burden 
on the importing houses and one which 
they ought not to be called upon to bear. 


During the time prior to the war 
when the German firms were active in 
the Japanese market, goods were al- 
ways bought on sample and were in- 
variably found to be quite up to stand- 
ard upon their arrival. In the early 
days of the war when German importa- 
tions were cut off the Japanese turned 
with confidence to the offerings of 
American dyes and, finding the samples 
satisfactory, placed their orders there- 
on. When the goods themselves ar- 
rived, however, it was in many cases 
found that they were inferior to the 
samples submitted; in some cases so 
much so as to be practically worthless. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that the con- 
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fidence of the Japanese houses in Amer- 
can dyestutfs has been destroyed, and 
it will take a considerable length of time 
to regain lost good-will. 


Mr. Mizutani wishes it to be clearly 
understood that neither he nor other 
well-informed Japanese are disposed to 
blame the American manufacturer in 
this connection. It is his belief that the 
goods have, in practically all cases, left 
the manufacturers’ hands in proper con- 
dition, but that in course of transship- 
ment, probably while in the hands of 
so-called exporters of dyestuffs in this 
country, they have been tampered with. 
Mr. Mizutani said it was his experi- 
ence that where it had been possible to 
get American-made colors in unadul- 
terated form they had been found to be 
eminently satisfactory, and so far as 
the manufacturing end went there was 
no reason why America should not se- 
cure and retain a very large percentage 
of the Japanese business. But he made 
it quite clear that if present merchan- 
dising methods were persisted in, the 
Japanese would turn eagerly to German 
or other firms who adopted more rep- 
utable business methods. 


The remedy for the existing condi- 
tions, which Mr. Mizutani recommends, 
is that each American manufacturer 
who desires to compete for the Japa- 
nese business should settle upon one 
large and reputable exporting or im- 
porting house, of which there are sev- 
eral, which would act as their exclusive 
agents for the Japanese market. Mr. 
Mizutani pointed out that if goods were 
shipped direct from the factory to a 
consignee in some Japanese city they 
were practically certain to arrive in the 
condition shipped, and that there was 
no disposition on the part of the Japa- 
nese to tamper with them after the 
goods had once arrived in Japan. Mr. 
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Mizutani also strongly recommends that 
goods be sold through the Japanese im- 
porter under the manufacturer’s own 
name or brand. He suggests that the 
agency be confined to one firm, because 
this will eliminate competition on the 
same brand of goods and do away with 
any disposition toward price-cutting be- 
tween firms buying from the same man- 
ufacturer. At the present time he says 
that it is not uncommon to find goods 
purporting to have been manufactured 
by the same concern in America being 
offered in the Japanese market by a 
half dozen different dealers at different 
prices and in entirely different condi- 
tions, some of the goods being possibly 
100 per cent pure and others reduced to 
30 per cent strength. 


Under the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the recent past where an order 
was taken in Japan by a representative 
of a so-called exporting house, and 
where the goods, when delivered, have 
failed to be in accordance with sample, 
the exporters have, in all cases, shifted 


















Benzol, Pure 

Benzol, 100% 

Benzol, 90% 

Benzol, 50% 

Benzol, Straw Color 
Toluol, Pure 
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Crude Carbolic Acid, 97-99% Straw Color 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 95% Dark 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 50% 1st Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 25% 1st Quality 
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Dip Oil 
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Ortho-Cresol 


Xylenos 








immediate offerings impossible. 
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Heavy Solvent Oil 

Shingle Stain Oil 

Special Heavy Oil 

Special Heavy Oil, Grade 2 
Neutral Hydrocarbon Oil 


Phenol, U.S.P. Natural 
Phenol, U.S.P. Synthetic 
Para-Amidophenol 


Refined Cresylic Acid No. 5 
Meta-Para-Cresol 
Resorcin, Technical 


Resorcinol, U.S 
Naphthalin, Flake 


.P. Special Cresol Compound 


Crude Carbolic Acid, 15% Ist Quality 

Crude Carbolic Acid, 50-60% 2nd Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 25-30% 2nd Quality 
Crude Carbolic Acid, 10-15% 2nd Quality 


We invite inquiries for the various products listed above, but would call attention 
to the fact that on some of these items present heavy contract obligations make 


The Gauitt Company 


Chemical Department 
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the blame to the manufacturer, claiming 


_ that the goods were delivered by them 


in the same condition as received from 
him. The distances have been so great 
and oftentimes the goods have passed 
through so many hands in transit that 
it has been, in a majority of cases, im- 
possible to determine who really was the 
guilty party, but it is Mr. Mizutani’s 
belief that the adulteration has been ef- 
fected somewhere on the way and be- 
fore the arrival of the goods in Japan. 


It is Mr. Mizutani’s opinion that if 
the American manufacturers, even at 
this late day, will adopt the plan he 
suggests and, after careful investiga- 
tion, establish relations with a reputable 
Japanese importing house, that they can 
overcome the bad repute into which 
American-made dyes have fallen. Mr. 
Mizutani points out that established 
commercial connections are of more 
than ordinary value in Japan, and that 
the American manufacturers and their 
agents should not be too greatly con- 
cerned for their immediate profits. 
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Business in the Orient is not transacted 
as quickly or on as keenly a competitive 
basis as in this country, and after an 
importing house has once gained a mar- 
ket with Japanese consumers on prod- 
ucts for which it is agent it would be 
an extremely difficult and necessarily 
tedious matter for any outside competi- 
tor to get this business away from them, 
even though there might be slight dif- 
ferences in price. This being the case, 
it is Mr. Mizutani’s belief that if the 
American manufacturers can_ effect 
these connections before the Germans 
are again in the field it will be quite 
possible for them to retain the markets 
against German competition. There is 
no doubt, he says, that the Japanese as 
a whole feel much more kindly dis- 
posed toward the Americans than to- 
wards the Germans, and that other 
things being anywhere near equal they 
would prefer giving their patronage to 
American manufacturers. 


Summing up, Mr. Mizutani says that 
the American dye manufacturers have 
clearly failed in the first step of their 
efforts to capture the Japanese markets, 
even though expansion of business is 
so great since 1915. But he believes if 
the American manufacturers will take 
immediate steps to rectify the wrong 
that has been done and will merchan- 
dise their products in Japan through 
reputable importing houses, under the 
manufacturer’s own name or brand, and 
will stand behind their products as they 
do in this country, that there is no 
doubt in his mind but that satisfactory 
and permanent relations can be built up. 
Mr. Mizutani lays stress, however, on 
the fact that if this is to be accom- 
plished no time is to be wasted, and that 
any American manufacturer who 
wishes to obtain and keep a share of the 
Japanese patronage must immediately 
take steps along the lines which he 
points out. 


Mr. Mizutani submitted figures 
showing the value in dollars of Amer- 
ican-made dyes exported to Japan for 
the last four fiscal years ended June 30: 
In 1914 there were none; in 1916, $166,- 
574; in 1917, $510,606 ; in 1918, $3,233,- 
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333. The total export of American- 
made dyestuffs for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1918, amounted to $16,921,888, 
from which it will be seen that prac- 
tically one-fifth of our total export went 
into Japan. 

Mr. Mizutani received his education 
at Columbia and Yale Universities and 
is a strong believer in the benefits to be 
derived both by America and Japan 
from the extending and cementing of 
their commercial relations. Neither he 
nor those whom he represents have any 
“axe to grind” in the matter of dye- 
stuffs, other than that he is desirous of 
seeing the textile mills, in which he is 
financially interested, properly supplied 
with American-made colors. It is our 
belief that Mr. Mizutani’s interest in the 
American dyestuff industry is entirely 
altruistic, that he speaks with absolute 
authority on conditions in Japan at the 
moment, and that American manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs would do well to 
heed his words. 


$600,000 Du Pont Gift to War Work 
Campaign 


The du Pont Company’s directors 
have voted a dividend of 1 per cent, 
amounting to $600,000, to the United 
States War Work campaign, which be- 
gins its drive for $170,500,000 on Nov. 
11. A year ago the du Pont industries 
declared a 1 per cent dividend for the 
Red Cross, and followed this with a 
2 per cent dividend for the second Red 
Cross campaign. 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company has awarded the contract for 
the construction of its proposed new 
three-story manufacturing building at 
the company’s Buffalo plant. 


With a capital of $100,000, the Cen- 
tury National Chemical Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey by Jane D. Keller, William 
D. Lickel and Franklin J. Teller. The 
plant of the company will be located at 
Paterson, that State. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF AMERI- 
CAN DYES 


(Concluded from last week) 


At this point we may bring in another 
important factor. Other countries are 
developing their own dyestuff indus- 
ties, notably England, France, and, to 
acertain extent, Japan. Switzerland 
has long been in the field on a fairly 
large scale. Now from a “scientific” 
point of view dyes should have an inter- 
national nomenclature, so that the 
names used in all countries will be the 
same. This does not bar the translation 
of words from one language to another, 
as that is common enough to-day. From 
the “practical” point of view it is equal- 
ly important. What will our English 
and French textile journals mean to us 
if their dyes are given new names with 
which we are not familiar? On the 
other hand, how will they become fa- 
miliar with our colors? The answer 
is that for the present we must talk 
ina common language in this respect. 
Some makers understand this, and of- 
ferings of dyes in both American and 
English advertising often include the 
names of the German types along with 
the new names of the colors. This 
practice seems necessary for the intelli- 
gent use of the new colors, and while 
itis in vogue there is no apparent gain 
from having the new name. It only 
adds one more burden to the consumer’s 
memory. 

Not only will there be confusion in 
the trade papers from a too free adop- 
tion of new names, but it will apply 
more or less throughout the whole tex- 
tile and chemical literature. Textile 
students using existing textbooks will 
lean the old dye names and types and 
have no immediate means of associat- 
ing the data there acquired with our 
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present American production if the lat- 
ter departs too widely from the old des- 
ignations. Organic chemistries abound 
in the trade names of dyestuffs, some of 
which, like Indigo and Alizarin, are 
about as firmly established as chemical 
names of organic bodies as are Aniline 
or Benzol. All available tables of dyes, 
methods of application, identification 
and analysis, are in terms of “German 
dyes,” so for the present, if one de- 
sires to ascertain the chemical nature 
of an individual dye by any ordinary 
method the answer will be one of the 
old dye names. However the American 
or other manufacturer tries to get away 
from the old designation, it is bound 
to crop up from time to time, and it is 
ten to one that he will have to explain 
the similarity to each consumer just as 
soon as he begins putting out anything 
beyond the simplest common colors. 
After the war the German companies 
will no doubt standardize as they have 
never done before. probably in names 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE CENSUS AGAIN 


Additional light on the manner in 
which producers of coal-tar products 
assisted the U. S. Tariff Commission in 
compiling the Census of Dyes and Coal- 
Tar Chemicals, 1917, is contained in a 
letter from Dr. F. W. Taussig, chair- 
man of that body, in which he amplifies 
and corrects several minor details of 
the Rrrorter’s review of the census, 
and clears up a subject which had been 
causing considerable speculation. When 
we undertook (Oct. 17) to “boil down” 
this document, we estimated about 21,- 
000 employees to be engaged in the 
industry, although calling attention to 
the fact that this estimate was based 
upon insufficient information. Thanks 
to Dr. Taussig’s interest, we are now 
able to inform our readers that this 
figure was placed too high. Or. Taus- 
sig’s letter follows: 

wars Your review of this census 
has been read with interest and the 
sympathetic tone is much appreciated. 
We shall be glad to receive the succeed- 
ing article to which you refer in the 
concluding paragraph of the review. 

“A few minor matters call for com- 
ment. You state (page 6, second col- 
umn), “Some of the firms manufactur- 
ing coal-tar products declined to make 
returns.’ We have a detailed report 
from every firm known to us which was 
engaged in manufacturing operations 
during 1917, including the twelve firms 
which requested us not to publish their 
names. 

“Many firms which advertise them- 
selves as manufacturers reported to us 
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that they were dealers only, and were, 
therefore, omitted from our list. If you 
knew of any firms who were actual 
manufacturers during 1917 which are 
omitted from the list, we request you 
to send us their names. 


“The twelve firms which objected to 
the publication of their names nearly 
all had a good reason for this request. 
Some of them had ceased operations, 
others were textile mills which made a 
few dyes for their own use and not for 
sale, and others were still operating on 
an experimental basis, and not prepared 
to make regular deliveries. ; 


“You state ‘while yet others refused 
for business reasons to permit the pub- 
lication of statements in pounds of vari- 
cus finished products which they were 
producing.’ Our general policy was not 
to publish the totals for the production 
of any dye or other product, if the num- 
ber of producers was so small that the 
publication would disclose the output of 
any firm to its rivals. On account of 
the great importance of indigo and its 
exceptional treatment in the law, we 
secured the consent of the only pro- 
ducer during 1917 to the publication of 
the production. This was, however, the 
only exception to our general principle. 


“Your estimate of 21,000 employees 
is probably too high, because the miss- 
ing fourteen firms who did not report 
their employees were small producers 
of coal-tar products. Most of them 
were concerns primarily engaged in 
other lines of manufacture, such as tex- 
tile mills, ink manufacturers and even 
one soap maker. The coal-tar products 
were mostly made incidentally in con- 
nection with their laboratories or dye 
houses by men who devoted most of 
their time to other work. 

“If you can furnish us with a list of 
additional firms which began manufac- 
turing operations during 1918 it will 
be helpful in taking our census for 1918. 

“Very truly yours, 
“F. W. Tavssic, Chairman.” 

If there are any such firms at present, 
we would urge them to communicate 
with the Tariff Commission as soon as 
possible. 
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Our Development 


When this company made its decision to enter the Coal Tar Dyestuff 
Industry there were two courses of development open. 


First, to manufacture an extensive line of colors by taking advantage 
of the intermediates that could be purchased on the market. Second, the 
manufacture at the outset of a more limited number of colors, but starting 
at the bottom with the crudes and manufacturing in our own plants the 
intermediates required. 


The adoption of the first policy would have enabled us to put on the 
market at an early date a large line of colors which would have found 
ready sale at considerable profit to ourselves. The second course meant 
necessarily that our development would be less rapid, that the variety of 
colors produced at first would be less great and that return upon the 
increased capital it would be necessary to invest could not be expected for 
a considerable length of time. 


We chose the latter of these two courses, because we believe that the 
only safe foundation for the development of a self-contained American 
color industry is the manufacture of a comprehensive line of intermediates, 
starting at the bottom from the crudes and on such a large scale as to 
make it economically sound. 


Our course is of the most vital interest to the various dyestuff con- 
suming industries, for it guarantees to them an adequate supply of dye- 
stuffs that can never be cut off to leave them again dependent on foreign 
supplies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Dyestuff Sales Department 
Wilmington ESTABLISHED 1802 Delaware 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Explosives. 

Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Port Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Delaware, Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable 
Coliars 

Harrison Works, Philadelphiz, Pa., Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals. 

Du Pont Dyestuff Works, Wilmington, Delaware, Coal Tar Dyestuffs. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF AMERI- 
CAN DYES 


(Continued from page 9) 


as well as products. They will very 
likely operate as one company, and will 
of necessity offer a pretty straight line 
of colors. It is now a fair question 
whether this type of competition—for 
although present events will put a seri- 
ous “crimp” in it the competition will 
still be there—will be best met by colors 
having essentially the same names as 
the identical German colors or by the 
same colors having a new group of 
names quite different from the old fa- 
miliar names under which these old 
colors are being sold. This is a ques- 
tion involving factors of psychology and 
salesmanship that are beyond the prov- 
ince of the present discussion, but it is 
a strictly business proposition that will 
stand serious study. While new names 


make good patriotic advertising and are 
highly commendable for that reason, 
will they help or hinder in actual dye 


sales under intense competition? That 
is what American makers must work 
for to create a permanent industry. 


There is another quite important 
point to consider, and that is how many 
of the common dye names are really 
German. To be sure, the larger num- 
ber of them were coined by German 
makers, and all that have come to stand 
distinctly for particular German firms 
can be changed, possibly along lines al- 
ready suggested, without causing seri- 
ous confusion. The remainder fall for 
the most part into several classes which 
are more easily indicated by examples 
than by description. A surprisingly 
large number of these are no more Teu- 
tonic than they are American or Eng- 
lish. Among these are a number like 
Columbia Yellow, Nile Blue, Sun Yel- 
low, Apollo Red, Chicago Blue, Indian 
Yellow, Palatine Scarlet, Sudan Brown, 
Congo Red, Meldolas Blue, Philadelphia 
Yellow, China Green, Neptune Blue and 
various Victoria colors. 

Then there are a number with names 
derived from a raw material or from 
some feature of the chemical constitu- 
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tion; for example, Acridine Colors, 
Naphthol Green, Naphthol Blue-Black, 
and Naphthol Yellows, Stilbene and 
Aniline Yellows, and Anthracene Col- 
ors. 

A third large class of non-German 
names comprises a very large number 
of members derived from properties or 
uses of the colors in question. A few 
examples will suffice—Fast Navy Blue, 
Fast Cotton Blue, Neutral Blue, Milling 
Blue, Silk Gray, Leather Brown, Cot- 
ton Yellow, Direct Yellow, Fast Light 
Yellow, Mordant Yellow, Wool Violet, 
Cloth Red, and so on. 


Then there are a lot of names that 
appear simply to have been invented, 
that seem to be derived from nothing 
in particular and stand only for the 
individual dye to which they are ap- 
plied. 

Of the comparatively few names that 
are very distinctly German, Bismarck 
Brown is probably the most common. 
We would be glad to see this color 
called Basic Brown or any other rea- 
sonable name. However, such renam- 
ing misses its point, if, as in a notice 
that came to the writer’s desk from an 
American manufacturer, we find listed 
Methyl Violet, Methylene Blue, Basic 
Brown and others, and then see at the 
bottom of the sheet a note stating that 
Basic Brown was formerly called Bis- 
marck Brown. 


However desirable it may be, it is 
hard to see how we can get away from 
comparing our new colors with the old, 
because in spite of the pre-war confu- 
sion many of the old names do stand 
for fairly definite strengths and proper- 
ties. They are the things with which 
the dye user is most familiar and he is 
found to work from the old colors, with 
which he has had experience, slowly 
over to the new, which are in many re- 
spects slightly different. It is perhaps 
entirely a matter of opinion, but it seems 
as though the dyer would be the less 
inclined to take kindly to the new prod- 
ucts the more they are burdened with a 
variety of unfamiliar names. 

We have said nothing about strength. 
It is to be presumed that the new or- 
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gnization will do work along these 
lines soon. Certain definite standards 
of reference must be established, then 
if any maker wishes to depart from 
them, he can designate his strength by 
a percentage added to the dye name. 
Let us hope, however, that we get the 
300 per cent and the 500 per cent col- 
ors at once. No doubt the scheme will 
cause some complaint from the dealer 
who wishes to salt his Benzo-purpurine 
and sell it for a Direct Pink. It wouldn’t 
sound well to offer Benzo-purpurine 4B 
10 per cent at $4 per pound, and that 
is one reason why we favor standard- 
ization. It should save us an endless 
amount of useless testing both in the 
laboratory and dye house. 

So far we have intended to give an 
impartial discussion of the various 
points raised, and now to clarify the is- 
sue let us briefly summarize. Granting 
that we want to use American dyes, 
that, in fact, we are strongly prejudiced 
in their favor, we only ask that their 
use be made as easy for us as possible. 
Next, we want them uniform in 
strength and shade. Some of the manu- 
facturers are getting us highly com- 
mendable results i in this respect. Then 
we would like them uniform in name, 
so that we will know what we are get- 
ting. Strictly speaking, we do not care 
what any dye is called as long as we 
know what it is and how to use it. In 
practice, however, we would prefer not 
to have too great a variety of altogether 
new and strange names. 

Assuming that new and very distinc- 
tive Americ: an names are advisable, we 


CHROME RED 
PONCEAU SCARLET 
ACID YELLOW 
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think a number of legitimate objections 
can be raised against too radical 
changes. If due consideration by the 
various parties concerned shows that 
this is not true, then let us set about de- 
vising a systematic scheme based, if pos- 
sible, either on uses and properties, or 
on the chemical nature of the individual 
colors. Until this is done let us not con- 
fuse matters by a hit-or-miss collection 
of names devised by anybody and every- 
body, but settle on the minimum number 
of simple descriptive names required to 
properly identify our colors even if we 
de retain some of the less objectionable 
of the old ones. 


The General Chemical Company has 
completed arrangements for the erec- 
tion of a new two-story plant, 40 x 115 
feet, to be located at Halle and Wash- 
ington Avenues, Laurel Hill, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. The cost of the struc- 
ture will be $35,000, and plans have 
already been filed. 





The Persol Chemical Company has 
been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y., 
with a capital of $100,000 by N. Owitz, 
N. A. Molin and D. Levin. 





aunnnnnvanageceanucnneceneveneny 2 


DYE PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Works, Newark, N. J. 


DINITROTOLUOL 


ALIZARINE BLUE BLACK 
NAPHTHOL GREEN 
ALIZARINE NAVY BLUE 
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“STANDARDIZE, STABILIZE 
AND ECONOMIZE” 
Presipent Bopr, oF TEXTILE CoLor 
Carp ASSOCIATION, CALLS FOR 
GREATER Domestic SEL¥- 
RELIANCE 
The growing demand for standardi- 
zation in the textile and color industries 
formed the keynote of the meeting of 
the Textile Color Card Association of 
the United States, held last week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and it was this 
theme which dominated the opening ad- 
dress of Frederick Bode, president of 
the organization, who declared that re- 
gardless of what influence European 
thought might have on America after 
the war in the matter of color, Euro- 
pean information was received in this 
country several months too late to be of 
real value. Their information, he said, 
was received at about the same time as 
the American manufacturer got out his 
samples, with the result that about 90 
per cent of the American production 
must be in American colors. He called 
attention also to the fact that in the last 
several seasons the European cards 
coming out several months after the 
American card confirmed America’s se- 
lections and did not conflict with them. 
He said further, that the American 
color atmosphere was absolutely neces- 
sary if we were to continue our export 

business. 

Mr. Bode was followed by William 
J. Matheson, president of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company. Mr. 
Matheson reviewed the progress of the 
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Manufactured by 


322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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American dyestuff industry from the 
beginning of the war to the present 
time, and was vigorously applauded. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded H. Schniewind, Jr., president of 
the Susquehanna Silk Mills and vice- 
president of the Silk Association of 
America, who promised the continued 
support of the silk industry; A. L. Gif- 
ford, vice-president of the Textile 
Color Card Association and member of 
- War Industries Board; John Cut- 

ter, also of the Board, who said that 
standardization benefited the Govern- 
ment, the manufacturers, the distribu- 
ters and the general public alike; 
Charles Auger, president of the Na- 
tional Silk Dyeing Company, who 
averred that the color card was always 
favored by the dyers; Franklin Simon, 
who declared that his firm had rec eived 
fewer complaints in 1917 about fabrics 
dyed with American dyes than it had 
ever received in any previous year 
about fabrics dyed with European dye- 
stuffs, and Mrs. Hazel Adler, who had 
for her subject, “A Scientific System of 
Natural Color Art.” 

President Bode’s address is here re- 
produced in full: 

“When four years ago a group of 
manufacturers and merchants of this 
country were alarmed that they might 
not receive the usual color inspiration 
from foreign markets that they had 
been accustomed to, they concluded to 
form the Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

“The ideals set forth and the objects 
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to be attained were color standardiza: 
tion and stabilization, the introduction 
of seasonal tendencies, and general col- 
or information. With these objects in 
mind, a Standard Color Card was cre- 
ated first, and subsequently seasonal 
cards were introduced, and from time 
to time bulletins have been issued giving 
color information. 

“The standard card, we believe, has 
met all of the conditions we had a right 
to expect, and now, four years later, 
under war conditions, it is a real salva- 
tion in the problem of economy and 
conservation. Time has demonstrated 
the wisdom of the enterprise. How- 
ever, the success achieved is not a cir- 
cumstance to the much greater benefit to 
be obtained, provided the manufacturers 
and distributers will take advantage of 
the means at their command. 

“War conditions are curtailing pro- 
duction of all materials for domestic 
use; in some cases it is as high as 50 
per cent and in some it is more. It 
follows, therefore, that economy in pro- 
duction is the paramount issue, and any 
move to bring production into a safer 
channel is a move to be welcomed. The 
question arises, how can we bring pro- 
duction of the industries into a safer 
channel? How can we overcome the 
reduction of production and still main- 
tain the volume of business and meet 
In ordinary times we 
know we have a large volume of un- 
salable merchandise, due very often to 
overproduction, or overbuying, but 
more frequently due to wrong color 
selection, with a consequent loss that 
must be overcome. The difficulty is 
that each manufacturer, whether of tex- 
tiles or wearing apparel, as well as dis- 
tributer, goes his own w: ay without any 
thought of cohesion or uniform effort. 
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This is one of the causes of so much 
unsalable merchandise. 

“X desires to build a garment, a hat, 
etc. He requires several materials in 
the creation. In looking for his supply, 
he find A has a line of colors which do 
not correspond with the colors of B, C 
or D. Manufacturers of garments re- 
quiring chiffon, silk, etc., in any given 
color, each demanding his own shade, 
which invariably differs from _ the 
others, magnifies the demand tenfold. 
Would not one and the same shade be 
sufficient? Is there any reason why we 
should have ten shades of white? 

“In creating the Standard Color 
Card, twenty-five manufacturers were 
invited to submit a sample which should 
represent their conception or choice of 
108 colors, for which the names were 
furnished, and which was the number 
required for the first issue of the Stand- 
ard Color Card. Twenty-three manu- 
facturers responded, with the result 
that all differed in their conception and 
not two submitted samples alike. 


“YOU can't afford 
_ to use any but the 
finest 


Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 
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OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
OIL YELLOW 
OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 


We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. | 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY | 
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“Tf the manufacturers and distribu- 
ters were to subscribe te the merits of 
the Standard Color Card, and make 
their selection therefrom, then the con- 
sumption would be centralized on the 
128 shades of the Standard Color Card, 
whereas now there are at least 5,000 
shades covering the same consumption. 

“T maintain that in the interest of 
economic production a well-defined pro- 
gram is absolutely essential. The exi- 
gency of the times demands it. The 
variety of colors now used should be 
reduced, thereby minimizing the risk 
and increasing the value of the goods 
that are produced. 

It is a well-known fact that 90 per 
cent of color consumption focuses each 
season on four or five shades, and that 
the 10 per cent consumption is in what 
may be termed ‘the season’s whims and 
fancies.’ There is every reason why 
all manufacturers of textiles, as well as 
wearing apparel, and distributers of 
merchandise, should subscribe to the 
adoption and use of the Standard Color 
Card. 

“Shakespeare said, ‘There is a tide in 
the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.’ So the time 
is ripe for us to standardize, stabilize 
and economize. The opportunity is di- 
rectly before us; it is within our grasp. 
Shall we seize it, or shall we remain in- 
different to it? It is not only to our 
own interest, but it is a patriotic duty 
we owe to our country to improve the 
condition of the industry, and thereby 
become more self-reliant and able to 
meet foreign competition. But this is 
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not all, we have a further duty to per- 
form if we shall be alert to our oppor- 
tunity to enhance the scope of our ac- 
tivity. 

“Teverybody recognizes that general 
conditions after the war will undergo a 
decided change, that the adjustment to 
these conditions will demand the most 
careful analysis and consideration. In 
the meantime we should school our- 
selves and prepare the way. 

“There is not.a manufacturer here 
that will not agree but that we are toa 
very large extent independent as far’as 
the production of materials is con- 
cerned, but when it comes to color we 
are still more or less under the influ- 
ence of foreign markets. This is 
wrong, and should be remedied. We 
should bring together at the proper time 
all of the elements interested in color, 
decide upon a program and present it to 
the public. It is up to us to create a 
color atmosphere typical of the United 
States. Such a program the Textile 
Color Card Association is prepared to 
inaugurate, and respectfully invites all 
of the interests in its participation. 

“The support which we have received 
for our seasonal cards warrants us to 
lay greater stress upon them than has 
been possible up to now. Should we 
confine ourselves to the standard card 
alone, we would not meet the demand 
that comes each season for something 
new, and while the general demand is 
largely for the staple colors, we must 
not allow our imagination or artistic 
temperament to stagnate, but must offer 
sufficient latitude in which to indulge 
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its fancy. We must encourage our 
artists and take advantage of their in- 
spiration to assist in creating a color 
atmosphere typical of the United States. 

“There will always be the enterpris- 
ing merchants to present foreign color 
tendencies, as well as the artist who will 
seek inspiration in foreign centers. 
Such enterprise should not be discour- 
aged, but welcomed, for while we wish 
to be self-reliant, we must also take 
advantage of all the information that is 
good to be followed. 


“The preparation which is necessary 
in the general process of production is 
of such duration as will demand at least 
six to eight months. In order that color 
suggestions may be of practical use to 
the manufacturer, they must be ready 
for him in February and March for the 
Fall, and August and September for the 
Spring. Foreign suggestions ordinarily 
come too late to be of service for the 
respective season, and have to be car- 
ried out to a large extent in foreign 
material. This in itself makes it evi- 
dent that we have an opportunity which 
cannot be ignored and should be em- 
braced. 

‘The Textile Color Card Association 
believing that it has the machinery to 


We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 
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be helpful to the proper development of 
a color program for our industries, is 
prepared to inaugurate a movement by 
which it shall bring together the differ- 
ent elements that compose the industry 
of the United States. 

“Each branch of the industries, 
whether manufacturers of textiles, 
wearing apparel, distributers of mer- 
chandise, dyers, dyestuff manufactur- 
ers, shall be consulted when the selec- 
tion and adoption of seasonal color sug- 
gestion is undertaken. In this way a 
colcr program may be prepared which 
will be the best thought on color to be 
obtained in this country. 

“The association respectfully invites 
one and all to participate in the move- 
ment to create a color atmosphere typi- 
cal of the United States. 

“We need especially the influence of 
the press to aid us in carrying out the 
program. It is not an easy task, but 
if we shall be loyal to our country, loyal 
to the cause, we shall be amply re- 
warded. 

“Tn conclusion, I wish to say that the 
loyal support of our membership has 
made it possible for the association to 
survive. The profit derived from the 
sale of cards has not been sufficient. to 
maintain an efficient service. Without 
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a supporting membership, the organiza- 
tion could not exist. It is a work that 
is altruistic and should be supported for 
the common good. Let us improve the 
splendid foundation laid by a super- 
structure which shall spell progress, in- 
dependency and self-reliance, a color 
atmosphere of the United States.” 
DU PONT “DOES ITS BIT” 

The magnificent total of subscriptions 
made by the textile industries to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan was materially in- 
creased by the du Pont Company, 
which, through its dyestuff department, 
is closely identified with textiles. 

The du Pont Company set aside a 
total of $10,000,000 for distribution 
throughout the country. Of this 
$5,000,000 went to the State of Dela- 
ware, the home of the corporation, but 
more than half of the remaining $5,000,- 
000 was allotted to the textile industries 
of the East. 

These allotments were made in three 
subscriptions placed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. The Boston 
subscription of $500,000 was for dis- 
tribution by the general committee of 
the textile industries in New England. 
The $1,500,000 which was placed in 
New York was allotted to the various 
groups by the wholesale dry goods trade 
committee, which set aside a share for 
the cotton, woolen and silk industry. 
Philadelphia’s textile industries were 
allotted $800,000, making a total sub- 
scription at these three points of 
$2,800,000. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
An office has been opened in the 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C., by 
the Dicks-David Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers of aniline dyestuffs, New 
York. Ben R. Dabbs, former manager 
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of the Atlanta office of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, will be 
Southern manager in charge. 


New directors of the Semet-Solvay 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., elected at 
the annual meeting of stockholders, are: 
E. 1. Pierce, H. H. S. Handy, J. G. 
Hazard, E. C. Witherby, C. T. Boynton, 
W. B. Cogswell, E. D. Winkworth, Na- 
than L. Miller and A. W. Hudson. 


The headquarters of the Essex Ani- 
line Works, Inc., has been moved to 39 
Oliver Street, Boston, Mass., and the 
concern has added a staff of chemists 
for research work and to co-operate 
with customers in the solution of dyeing 
problems. The products of the com- 


‘pany are now being sold direct. 


With a capital of $100,000, the Cen- 
tury National Chemical Company has 
been incorporated at Paterson, N. J., 
to manufacture and deal in chemicals. 
The incorporators are Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, J. D. Keller and W. J. Lickel. 


Port Arthur, Texas, will be the loca- 
tion of the new plant to be constructed 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
by the Southern Acid & Sulphur Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Il. 


The United Dyewood Corporation has 
declared quarterly dividends of 134 per 
cent on the preferred and 1% per cent 
on the common stock, both payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record 
September 14. 

Work will be begun in the near future 
by the Charlestown Chemical, Bell, 
near Charlestown, W. Va., on the re- 
building the company’s plant, recently 
destroyed by fire with a total loss esti- 
mated at about $300,000. 


About 200 additional bungalows for 
the use of workers engaged in the local 
dye works of the company will be erect- 
ed by the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, Deep Water Point, N. J. 
Plans for the dwellings have been al- 
ready prepared. 
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(INCORPORATED) 


128 Duane Street New York City 


: i Boston Chicago Providence Philadelphia : 
= 86 Federal Street 305 W. Randolph St. 52 Exchange Place 111 Arch Street : 


COAL-TAR DYES and COLORS 


Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
“Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 
HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 


'Ve Ow (RP Ne 


DYESTUFFS 


7 | AND 


i CHEMICALS 


7 
d 
d ? 
- 
a H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
a 122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
rd 
re sms , 
. United Chemical Products Corporation 
‘4 ‘ Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
“ ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
al BASIC COLOR? LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
- DIRECT COLORS GAMBIER-FUSTIC 
r CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI | CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
sl Schuble Oils, Textile Sespa, Game, otc. fer Weighting, 


Softening, Finishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff “is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse_prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 


best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because. of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 
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